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THE 


REFLEX  INFLUENCE  OF  MISSIONARY  EFFORT 


A  MISSIONARY  ALPHABET. 


A— Allowance  Made. 

God  makes  loving  allowance  for  our  human  infirmities  in 

« 

certain  directions.  “He  knoweth  our  frame.”  We  ought  to 
be  willing  to  do  right  simply  because  it  is  right.  That  alone 
should  be  a  sufficient  motive.  But  while  the  simple  will  of 
God  must  stand  first,  the  Master  suggests  secondary  and  sup¬ 
plemental  reasons  for  our  encouragement.  He  says:  “Seek 
ye  first  his  kingdom,  and  his  righteousness;”  but  he  adds,  in 
tender  allowance  for  our  weakness,  “and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you.”  The  promotion  of  God’s  plans  is  to  have 
the  supreme  place  in  our  life-purpose,  but,  he  assures  us  by 
the  way,  that  if  this  is  the  case,  he  will  take  care  that  we  do 
not  suffer  in  earthly  things  because  of  our  devotion  to  him 
and  his  cause. 

And  this  same  thing  is  true  in  mission  work.  Christ’s 
commands  and  the  world’s  awful  need,  are  enough  to  impel  us 
to  spend  and  to  be  spent  in  his  work.  But  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  not  wrong  for  us  to  remember  the  encouraging  fact  that 
God  is  in  his  heavens,  ruling  over  all  things  here  below,  and 
that  because  he  is  giving  to  him  and  to  his  work,  means  the 
enlarging  of  the  channel  by  which  we  ourselves  shall  receive 
blessings.  A  congregation  which  awakens  to  this  truth,  and 
begins  to  give  liberally  to  missions  at  home  and  abroad,  is 
merely  taking  out  a  four-inch  tile  and  replacing  it  with  an 
eight-inch  one,  preparatory  to  the  inflow  of  greater  blessings 
from  God  upon  its  home  work.  “The  liberal  soul  shall  be 
made  fat,  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself.” 
This  is  a  comforting  truth.  It  is  one  we  shall  not  need  in 
heaven,  but  Christ  evidently  intended  us  to  use  it  here.  We 
propose  to  ring  the  changes  on  it  in  this  booklet  through  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
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B— Biblical  Basis. 


“Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor;  the  Lord  will  de¬ 
liver  him  in  time  of  trouble.  The  Lord  will  strengthen  him 
on  the  bed  of  languishing;  thou  wilt  make  his  bed  in  sickness.” 
— Ps.  41  :i 

“Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good,  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in 
the  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed.” — Ps.  37:3 

“Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  substance  and  with  the  first 
fruits  of  all  thine  increase,  so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with 
plenty  and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine.” — Prov. 
3:9,  10.  • 

“There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth;  there  is  that 
withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty.  The 
liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat,  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be 
watered  also  himself.” — Prov.  11:  24. 

“And  if  thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to  the  hungry,  and  satisfy 
the  afflicted  soul,  then  shall  thy  light  rise  in  obscurity,  and  thy 
darkness  be  as  the  noonday;  and  the  Lord  shall  guide  thee 
continually,  and  satisfy  thy  soul  in  drought,  and  make  fat  thy 
bones;  and  thou  shalt  be  like  a  watered  garden,  and  like  a 
spring  of  water  whose  waters  fail  not.” — Isa.  58:  10,  11. 

“Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse,  that  there 
may  be  meat  in  mine  house;  and  prove  me  now  herewith, saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven 
and  pour  you  out  a  blessing  that  there  shall  not  be  room  to 
receive  it.” — Mai.  3:10 

“Give  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you;  good  measure,  pressed 
down,  shaken  together  and  running  over  shall  men  give  into 
your  bosom.  For  with  the  same  measure  you  mete  withal  it 
shall  be  measured  to  you  again.” — Luke  6:38 

“I  have  showed  you  all  things,  how  that  so  laboring  ye 
ought  to  support  the  weak,  and  to  remember  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  how  he  saith,  ‘It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.’  ” — Acts  20:35. 

“Every  man,  according  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart,  so 
let  him  give;  not  grudgingly  or  of  necessity;  for  God  loveth  at 
cheerful  giver.  And  God  is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound 
toward  you;  that  ye,  always  having  all  sufficiency  in  all  things, 
may  abound  to  every  good  work.” — 2  Cor.  9:7 , 
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C—  Cash  Returns. 

Missions  pay  !  They  pay  “cash.”  The  propagation  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  in  any  way  “is  money  in  a  man’s  pocket.’’ 
This  is  not  suggested  as  a  high  motive,  but  as  an  incidental 
encouragement. 

Here  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  cash  returns  which 
flow  back  to  us  from  doing  good:  In  the  last  six  years  the 
orphans  whom  Dr.  Barnado,  of  London,  has  rescued  from  the 
streets,  trained,  and  sent  out  to  good  homes  in  Canada,  have 
voluntarily  sent  back  to  his  orphanage  over  $40,000  saved  from 
their  earnings,  to  help  carry  on  his  good  work. 

Here  is  another  “cold  cash”  fact.  Our  trade  with  the 
Sandwich  Islands  is  over  $6,000,000  a  year.  Again,  it  has  cost 
the  United  States  government  $1,000,000  and  twenty -five  lives 
for  every  Indian  killed.  The  average  cost  of  Christianizing 
one  Indian  has  been  $200. 

Do  missions  pay  ?  They  are  a  gilt-edged  investment.  Il¬ 
lustrations  are  innumerable.  Take  this  one:  The  native 
Christians  of  Smyrna  contribute  twice  as  much  to  the  support 
of  evangelical  work  as  they  receive  from  the  mission  boards. 

Civilization  goes  hand  in  hand  with  Christianity.  This 
means  that  just  as  the  religion  of  Christ  lays  hold  upon  the 
heathen  it  incidentally  kindles  within  them  a  desire  for  hard¬ 
ware,  clothing,  crockery,  the  fruit  of  our  looms  and  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  our  mills.  One  of  our  great  spool-cotton  manufac¬ 
turers  has  agents  at  work  now  in  China, following  the  iootsteps 
of  missionaries,  and  securing  customers  for  their  thread. 

This  argument,  taken  by  itself,  would  be  but  narrow  and 
selfish;  but  looked  at  as  illustrating  the  countless  ways  in 
which  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  of  foreign  missions  is  found 
again  after  many  days,  it  has  special  force  and  significance. 


D — Devotion  Deepened. 

Bread  cast  upon  missionary  waters  comes  back  in  the  form 
of  deepened  spiritual  life  in  the  congregation. 

What  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  truth  the  Moravian 
Church  has  furnished.  No  one  questions  that  it  stands  first 
among  the  churches  in  giving  men  and  money  to  the  work  of 
foreign  missions.  Equally  unquestionable  is  its  reputation 
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for  deepest  spirituality ,  and  holy  devotion.  Its  whole  history 
is  perfumed  with  the  odor  of  sanctity. 

Speaking  of  the  great  missionary  awakening  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  one  hundred  years  ago,  after  Carey’s  glowing  letters  began 
to  come  back  from  India,  a  writer  of  that  day  says:  “The  ef. 
forts  most  successfully  made  to  introduce  the  gospel  to  the 
South  Seas  have  had  a  most  powerful  tendency  to  awaken  zeal 
to  help  the  perishing  multitudes  in  our  own  country.”  Upon 
which  Leonard  comments:  “So  early  was  the  discovery  made 
that  the  best  possible  way  to  forward  the  work  of  evangeliza¬ 
tion  at  home,  is  to  push  missions  abroad  with  all  ardor  and 
energy.” 

When  asked  how  a  cold  and  languid  congregation  could 
best  be  made  virile  and  vigorous,  Dr.  Samuel  Miller  said:  “Let 
it  double  and  quadruple  its  sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  heathen.” 

A  recent  writer  tells  how,  ten  years  ago,  a  church  with  a 
splendid  record  of  half  a  century,  in  a  city,  virtually  a  suburb 
of  New  York,  had  so  declined  that  its  abandonment  was  con¬ 
sidered.  Today,  under  another  leader,  it  is  the  most  flourish¬ 
ing  of  Presbyterian  churches.  When  its  pastor  is  asked  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  change,  he  answers:  “Active  interest  in  foreign 
missions.” 

And  so  examples  might  be  cited  indefinitely  to  show  how 
true  it  is  that  the  best  way  to  deepen  devotion  and  promote 
piety  at  home,  is  to  depend  for  this  result  upon  stimulating 
interest  in  rendering  loyal  obedience  to  the  Master’s  great  com¬ 
mand:  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world.”  Obedience  to  that  injunc¬ 
tion  is  sure  to  win  the  specially  promised  blessing. 

E  -Extended  Sphere. 

This  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  reflex  influence  of 
mission  interest, —to  think  of  it  as  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
thought  and  sympathy  of  those  who  awaken  to  it.  It  is  said 
that  thousands  of  Chinese  who  live  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
Walled  Empire,  shut  in  by  well-nigh  impassable  roads,  live 
and  die  within  the  bounds  of  a  narrow  district,  never  getting 
beyond  it,  and  imagining  that  there  is  nothing  beyond  worth 
seeing  or  knowing.  In  the  matter  of  social  sympathies  some 
people  are  just  as  provincial.  Vanderbilt  when  once  he  was 
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bothered  by  a  reporter,  who  insisted  upon  telling  him  of  the 
poor  opinion  which  the  people  held  of  him,  rather  profanely 
anathematized  the  people.  We  are  shocked  by  such  an  ana¬ 
thema,  and  yet  by  our  attitude,  if  we  are  uninterested  in  the 
salvation  of  the  heathen,  we  practically  repeat  his  words.  Re¬ 
duced  to  cold  exactness  of  statement  it  simply  means  that  the 
heathen  may  be  lost  for  aught  we  care.  Not  only  do  we  de¬ 
prive  the  heathen  of  our  help,  but  we  deprive  ourselves  of  new 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  heart-growth.  We  become  more  and 
more  narrow,  and  lose  that  sense  of  universal  sympathy  which 
is  one  of  the  richest  rewards  of  him  whose  heart  glows  with  a 
Christ-kindled  enthusiasm  for  humanity  which  seeks  practical 
expression  in  prayers,  personal  effort,  and  pocket-book  sympa¬ 
thy  given  to  the  heathen.  It  was  said  of  a  lady  in  Scotland, 
who  supported  a  missionary  out  of  her  own  earnings,  that  she 
was  like  the  angels,  resting  neither  day  nor  night,  for  when 
she  slept  her  missionary  was  at  work  in  the  sunlight  of  the  an 
tipodes.  She  lived  a  twofold  life,  and  doubled  the  diameter 
of  her  sphere. 

F — Forfeited  Favor. 

It  has  come  to  be  a  familiar  truth  that:  • 

1.  Spiritual  prosperity  depends  on  Christ’s  abiding  pres¬ 
ence  with  a  congregation. 

2.  Christ’s  presence  is  conditioned  upon  our  loyal  obedi¬ 
ence  to  his  will. 

3.  Christ  wills  that  each  congregation  be  a  zealous  mis 
sionary  agency. 

4.  So  that,  indifference  to  missions  means  the  forfeiture 
of  Christ’s  favor  and  presence. 

How  much  we  lose  by  withholding  !  How  much  we  gain 
by  giving  !  Fidelity  to  missions  becomes  a  question  of  self- 
preservation.  Dr.  Cuyler  has  said:  “Giving  up  for  Christ  is 
an  enriching  process.  Whatever  we  lay  down  here  in  order 
to  please  and  honor  our  Master  will  be  laid  up  to  our  account 
yonder.  Our  God  is  a  faithful  trustee;  he  keeps  his  books  of 
remembrance.  He  will  reward  everyone  according  as  his  work 
shall  be.”  But  more  than  this  is  true.  There  is  present  re¬ 
ward  for  faithfulness,  and  present  deprivation  for  neglect. 
“Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.”  It  is  a  waste  of  energy  to 
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try  to  accomplish  our  ends,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deliberately 
refuse  to  provide  the  essential  conditions.  This  is  what  the 
congregation  is  doing  which  works  for  home  prosperity  and 
ignores  the  great  commission.  “To  obey  is  better  than  to 
sacrifice.” 


Q—  Gifts  and  Graces. 

Much  of  our  discipline  in  life  comes  to  us  through  our 
relation  to  money.  The  visible  things  that  we  buy  with 
it,  or  sell  for  it,  are  least  important  of  our  gains  or  losses  re¬ 
sulting  from  its  use.  There  is  never  a  deal,  a  debt,  or  a  dona¬ 
tion,  but  we  find  or  miss  some  grace  that  might  have  come  to 
us  through  it.  Our  financial  transactions  are  the  test  and 
training  of  our  spiritual  growth.  This  is  true  both  of  our  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  needs  of  others,  and  of  our  spending  upon  our  own 
wants.  True  giving  is  an  unparalleled  means  of  grace. 
That  means  that  it  is  the  smoothest  channel  by  which  graces 
flow  into  our  lives,  and  become  a  part  of  our  characters.  Two  men 
in  the  same  circumstances  may  give  the  same  amount;  for  one 
it  may  be  worse  than  wasted,  while  for  the  other  it  may  prove 
richly  fruitful  in  spiritual  blessings.  Out  of  the  fullness  of 
my  gratitude  to  Christ  I  send  a  gift  to  the  work  of  missions. 
I  give  it  gladly;  I  give  it  as  though  to  a  visible  Christ;  I  give 
it  at  the  cost  of  personal  sacrifice.  Whatever  good  may  result 
from  its  expenditure,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  giving  will  bring 
me  a  blessing;  it  will  help  to  cultivate  graces  of  character  in 
me  which  are  far  more  valuable  than  any  material  good  which 
it  might  have  secured  for  me  or  others. 

Just  here  lies  the  value  of  right  giving .  I  buy  bread  for 
the  hungry,  and  that  same  money  buys  for  me  myself  graces 
which  will  still  be  a  part  of  me  when  time  has  been  swallowed 
up  in  eternity.  This  was  what  Jesus  meant  when  he  said:  ‘‘It 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”  Help  for  the  heath¬ 
en,  and  the  spiritually  needy,  is  the  truest  kind  of  self-help. 


II— Happiness  in  Helpfulness. 

It  is  a  gracious  provision  made  for  us  by  which  our  minis¬ 
tries  to  others  in  any  line  react  upon  ourselves  in  benediction. 
God  has  ordained  it,  as  a  bar  and  a  discouragement  to  selfish- 
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ness,  that  life’s  truest  happiness  comes  not  as  a  result  of  our 
direct  search  for  it,  but  incidentally,  and  as  a  sort  of  blessed 
surprise,  while,  forgetting  self,  we  are  engaged  in  helping 
others.  This  holds  good  in  the  sphere  of  missions.  The  man 
who  gives  himself,  his  time,  his  means,  cheerfully  and  gener¬ 
ously  to  missions,  reaps  unexpected  rewards  in  the  way  of 
personal  pleasure.  The  spiritual  blessing  that  comes  back  to 
him  is  often  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  help  he  extended 
to  others.  A  traveler  was  passing  over  a  bleak  mountain 
height  through  unbroken  suow.  Overcome,  after  hours  of 
difficult  climbing,  by  weariness  and  cold,  he  was  ready  to  give 
up  in  despair.  He  reminded  himself  of  the  danger  of  yielding, 
but  was  almost  too  apathetic  to  care  for  consequences,  and  the 
stupor  came  slowly  over  his  brain.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  give 
up  and  sink  iuto  the  snow,  his  foot  struck  something  which 
aroused  his  attention.  Stooping  to  discover  what  it  was  he 
fouud  another  traveler,  overcome  by  cold,  half  buried  in  the 
snow.  At  last  he  was  stirred  to  action.  There  was  a  dying 
man  needing  help  and  he  must  give  it.  He  threw  off  his  lan¬ 
guor  by  a  mighty  effort  and  fell  to  rubbing  the  numbed  hands 
and  face  of  the  other.  At  last  he  restored  the  dying  man  to 
consciousness.  But  while  he  did  this  his  own  body  began  to 
glow  with  warmth,  and  his  own  life  was  saved.  By  helping 
another  he  had  brought  a  new  lease  of  life  to  himself.  Help¬ 
fulness  is  happiness;  it  is  spiritual  safety,  and  that  means  glad¬ 
ness  and  joy.  John  Howard  recommended  men  and  women 
who  were  disgusted  with  life  to  go  into  the  prisons  of  the  land 
and  minister  to  the  misery  they  found  there,  assuring  them 
that  thus  they  would  find  life  taking  on  new  meaning  and 
yielding  them  unsuspected  enjoyment  Try  the  recipe  in 
missionary  matters  and  see  how  well  it  works. 

I— Increased  Interest. 

There  is  a  minister  in  Ontario  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
preaching  to  the  congregation,  from  which  he  was  getting  a 
salary  of  $1,200,  to  the  effect  that  they  ought  to  give  at  least 
$1,200  for  missions.  The)7  came  up  to  $1,200  and  reached 
$1,500.  Then  they  said:  “It  is  a  poor  rule  that  does  not  work 
both  ways,”  so  they  raised  his  salary  to  $1,500. 

Another  instance  of  this  comes  from  the  Mission  Board’s 
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Conference  report:  A  pastor  had  an  old  deacon  who  was  an 
important  man  in  the  church,  and  he  came  and  said:  “hook 
here,  pastor,  you  are  preaching  on  foreign  missions  in  this 
church.  Don’t  you  know  the  richest  man  in  the  church  doesn’t 
believe  in  foreign  missions?  He  pays  more  of  your  salary  than 
any  one  else.”  The  pastor  said:  “If  I  have  got  to  preach  a 
mutilated  gospel,  I  will  give  up  this  pulpit.  I  will  either 
preach  the  whole  gospel  or  none  at  all.”  He  went  home  and 
prayed  earnestly  about  the  matter,  and  then  presented  the 
cause  of  foreign  missions,  and  that  old  brother  was  the  first  to 
subscribe,  and  their  contributions  rose  from  $400  to  $1,000, 
and.  they  raised  the  pastor's  salary. 

And  here  is  yet  one  more  to  the  point:  “A  young  pastor, 
who  had  just  begun  his  work,  in  his  first  sermon  made  a  plain, 
strong  talk,  and  said  if  he  understood  his  duty  it  was  to  lead 
them  in  God’s  service.  They  gave  $44  to  foreign  missions; 
next  year,  $54.  He  told  them:  “This  will  never  do.  We  are 
just  merely  living.’  Next  year  they  prayed  and  talked  it  over, 
and  gave  $500.  In  the  meantime  they  were  building  a  house 
and  trying  to  move  out  of  their  little  plain  frame  house.  This 
year,  the  fourth  year,  he  wrote  to  me  the  week  before  saying: 
‘Pray  with  God  for  me.  I  am  holding  a  week  of  prayer  plead- 
ing  for  the  Holy  Spirit's  power.  Next  Sunday  is  our  For. 
eign  Mission  collection.  Oh,  that  my  people  will  do  their 
duty.  Plead  with  God  for  His  spirit.’  The  following  Sunday 
morning  he  got  up  and  preached  on  the  subject  and  then  he 
told  them  to  be  very  quiet,  ‘God’s  Spirit  is  going  to  be  near. 
We  are  reaching  out  after  the  Cord’s  work.’  They  just  sat 
there  with  the  tears  rolling  down  their  cheeks.  When  they  got 
through,  he  telegraphed  me  and  said:  ‘Bless  the  name  of  God 
for  a  thousand  dollars  today  for  Foreign  Missions.”  He  began 
with  $44.  Did  you  ever  think  of  it  that  the  children  of  Israel 
would  have  gone  into  the  promised  land,  but  out  of  twelve 
men  sent  up  to  report  ten  did  not  have  faith ,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  they  wandered  forty  years?  The  ones  that  had  to 
lead  them  did  not  have  faith.  If  we,  as  leaders  of  God,  only 
had  faith,  we  might  do  in  a  few  years  what  is  going  to  take  us 
centuries,  unless  as  leaders  under  God  we  have  faith  and  lead 
God’s  people  to  great  things  for  God.” 

L,et  a  spirit  of  interest  in  missions  once  be  awakened  and 
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it  will  spread  through  all  departments  of  church  activity.  The 
pastor  who  on  a  small  salary,  has  faith  to  lead  his  people  on  to 
greater  things,  will  reap  rich  results  at  every  turn. 


J— Joy  in  Harvest. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  farm  you  rejoice  when  the  crops 
are  abundant.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  j  you  rejoice  when  the  reports  announce  plentiful 
harvests  gathered  from  prairie  and  savannah.  If  you  are 
awake  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  your  community  your  heart 
is  made  glad  when  men  are  gathered  into  the  churches.  But 
if,  with  a  heart  of  universal  sympathy,  you  long  for  the  coming 
of  God’s  kingdom,  your  joy  reaches  the  flood-tide  when  from 
mission  fields  you  learn  of  the  rich  results  rewarding  the 
arduous  labors  of  the  faithful  toilers.  What  a  thrill  of  glad 
gratification  Dr.  Van  Dyke’s  summary-report  of  the  mission 
harvest  sends  through  one.  He  declares  that  foreign  missions 
in  this  century  have  drawn  a  multitude  of  at  least  4,000,000 
human  souls  out  of  the  darkness  of  heathen  superstition  into 
the  light  and  life  of  the  Christian  religion.  Of  these,  1,300,000 
have  become  communicants  and  confessors  of  Christ,  often  at 
the  cost  of  martyrdom,  always  at  the  price  of  courage  and  sac¬ 
rifice  greater  than  we  can  estimate.  Every  year  at  least  100,000 
converts  are  added  to  the  church  in  heathen  lands.  That 
makes  274  new  Christians  every  day;  almost  twelve  every  hour; 
a  new  life  joined  to  Christ  for  every  five  minutes.  A.nd  you 
have  stock  in  this  investment  which  is  paying  such  splendid 
returns.  Talk  about  the  reflex  benefits  of  foreign  missions  ! 
What  more  could  one  ask  than  this,  the  joy  of  the  har¬ 
vester;  the  blessed  consciousness  that  you  are  sharing  in  this 
glorious  work. 


K— Knowledge  Promoted. 

The  child  who  once  becomes  deeply  interested  in  any 
subject  learns  rapidly.  The  same  is  true  of  the  child’s  father. 
We  are  apt  to  become  interested  in  a  cause  in  proportion  as  we 
give  to  it.  So  that  one  of  the  influences  which  comes  back  to 
us  from  liberal  missionary  contributions  in  an  increase  of 
knowledge  with  regard  to  one  of  the  grandest  spheres  of 


achievement  to  which  God  has  called  men.  Dr.  Pierson  re¬ 
lates  the  following  instances  of  this:  “A  Scottish  family — a 
poor  family — gave  one,  two,  three,  sons  to  missions.  One  of 
them  became  disabled,  and  his  sister  went  and  took  his  place 
and  two  of  the  grandchildren  followed — six  from  one  house. 
Need  it  be  said  that  in  that  household  the  standard  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  zeal,  prayer,  and  giving  was  very  high  ?  Another 
family — that  of  a  Scottish  knight — sent  a  daughter  to  India  as 
a  fully  equipped  medical  missionary;  the  effect  on  the  whole 
family  was  uplifting,  and  that  family  became  itself  a  little 
missionary  society,  with  all  the  conditions  of  success.  Again 
a  family — comparatively  wealthy — resolved  to  give,  pound  for 
pound,  and  shilling  for  shilling,  to  the  support  of  missionaries 
and  a  school  of  missionary  information.  Both  the  husband 
and  wife  can  discourse  of  missions  in  any  part  of  the  world 
with  intelligence  and  power.’’ 


L — Larger  Local  Results. 

He  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it ,  might  be 
written:  the  congregation  that  spends  its  money  and  gives  its 
labors  for  the  work  of  missions  shall  not  lose  but  find  it. 

It  is  important  that  we  grasp  this  great  principle.  In 
the  kingdom  of  God,  giving  means  getting.  Selfishness  is 
suicidal.  To  concentrate  all  your  thought  and  effort  upon  your 
home  church  will  surely  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  home 
church,  and  not  to  its  advantage  as  you  mistakenly  imagine. 

Usefulness  is  the  very  essence  of  Christianity.  To  ignore 
the  spiritual  needs  and  claims  of  our  brothers  beyond  the  sea 
is  the  essence  of  selfishness.  Where  selfishness  thrives,  true 
religion  cannot  prosper.  We  need  the  culture  of  the  spirit  of 
usefulness  for  obtaining  the  best  results  in  our  own  immediate 
circle. 

A  pastor  in  New  Jersey  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  this  works.  He  writes:  “Coming  to  the 
church  a  dozen  years  ago  he  found  its  congregation  small  and 
the  finances  demoralized,  with  an  annual  deficit  in  the  ac¬ 
counts.  The  condition  of  the  church  was  also  low  spiritually. 
The  first  thing  done  with  a  view  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  church  was  to  establish  the  monthly  concert.  Within  a 
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few  weeks  a  call  was  made  for  an  annual  gift  for  foreign  mis¬ 
sions,  and  the  sum  of  $500  was  named  as  the  sum  expected. 
Many  demurred  and  deemed  the  pressure  unwise  and  the 
church  quite  too  poor  to  be  thus  drained.  But  with  much  ef¬ 
fort  the  amount  was  raised,  and  the  pastor  joyfully  reports  the 
result  of  thus  keeping  foreign  missions  at  the  front:  “In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this,  as  I  believe,  we  have  never  run  behind  in 
current  expenses.  The  Church  has  doubled  in  membership 
and  efficiency,  we  have  beautified  our  audience  room  and 
erected  a  magnificent  chapel,  and  are  contributing  seven 
times  as  much  for  benevolent  purposes  as  formerly.  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  best  recipe,  under  God, 
for  true  church  prosperity  is  to  maintain  an  intelligent,  con¬ 
stant,  and  enthusiastic  interest  in  foreign  missions.” 


M— Missions  and  Markets. 

hong-sighted  kings  of  commerce  should  realize  that  they 
could  make  no  better  investment  of  their  funds,  in  the  way  of 
preparing  uncivilized  countries  for  the  entrance  of  their  agents 
and  the  admission  of  their  wares,  than  by  endowing  mission 
workers.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  not  only  is  it  right,  but  it  “pays” 
in  material  results  to  “seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God.’’  Years 
ago  President  Angell,  of  Michigan  University,  said,  in  speaking 
to  a  gathering  of  capitalists:  “The  great  empire  of  China 
will  not  receive  and  keep  your  locomotives  and  telegraphs, 
until  she  has  bowed  her  knee  to  your  Christ.  She  will  not 
yield  her  ancient  civilization  until  she  has  surrendered  her 
ancient  religion.”  And  Dr.  Behreuds  said:  “We  believe  in 
schools,  in  literature,  in  deliverance  from  political  tyranny,  in 
social  improvement,  but  all  these  must  be  the  spontaneous 
outgrowth  of  something  deeper  and  more  radical;  the  life  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  souls  of  men.” 

Bishop  Colenzo,  in  South  Africa,  sought  to  prove  that 
civilization  was  independent  of  religion,  and  did  not  need  its 
preparatory  influence.  He  took  twelve  Zulu  lads  into  his 
service  fora  limited  time,  not  making  any  attempt  to  exert  any 
religious  influence  upon  them  meanwhile.  The  time  expired, 
and  he  reminded  them  how  faithful  he  had  been  to  them, 
trusting  to  their  gratitude,  and  the  influence  of  their  contact 
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with  civilization  to  hold  them  thereafter.  The  next  day  all 
were  gone,  having  slipped  off  to  their  old  haunts,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  them  only  their  European  clothes.  Colenzo  went  over  to 
the  American  missionary  and  manfully  said:  “You  were  right 
and  I  was  wrong,”  and  handed  him  a  contribution  of  $250. 
Christianization  must  precede  all  else, even  successful  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise.  And  even  trade  has  no  better  advance  agent 
than  theChristian  missionary. 


N — New  Visions. 

What  striking  illustrations  are  furnished  us  by  missionary 
biography  of  the  life-moulding  power  of  ideas,  great  truths, 
deep  convictions.  The  story,  oft-repeated  in  general  detail,  is 
something  like  this:  A  young  man  or  woman,  whose  life  was 
comparatively  aimless,  or  was  influenced  by  less  worthy  pur¬ 
poses,  comes  under  the  influence  of  the  great  truth  of  world- 
evangelization ,  its  possibility  and  obligations.  The  truth  is 
surrendered  to;  the  duty  is  accepted  as  a  Christ-appointed  life- 
task.  Henceforth  this  purpose  is  supreme  in  the  life.  Every¬ 
thing  else  gives  way  before  it;  everything  else  is  shaped  in 
accordance  with  its  requirements  ;  the  whole  life  is  dominated 
by  it,  all  its  streams  being  turned  into  this  one  channel.  The 
life  powers  are  no  longer  dissipated,  but  are  united  in  the 
gaining  of  one  great  end.  No  wonder  such  lives  have  made  an 
indelible  impression  upon  spiritual  history.  Carey,  Martyn, 
Brainerd,  Livingstone,  Moffat,  Judson,  Williams,  Paton,  and  a 
long  and  glorious  list  of  others,  are  all  striking  examples  of 
the  power  of  convictions  to  shape  life. 

And  what  is  true  of  individuals  is  true  of  communities  and 
churches.  The  great  ideas  which  are  kept  in  the  ascendant, 
will  exert  a  shaping,  directing  influence  over  the  whole  body — 
whether  congregation  or  denomination.  Ancient  Sparta  magni¬ 
fied  glory,  while  Athens  gave  prominence  to  culture.  Sparta 
produced  great  soldiers,  while  Athens  was  the  mother  of  phil¬ 
osophers.  They  became  like  the  things  of  which  they  thought 
most. 

The  illustration  applies  in  the  domain  of  the  congregation. 

Let  a  congregation  which  has  been  sluggish  and  unaggres- 
sive  in  its  spiritual  activities;  in  which  no  glowing  fervor  and 
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heaven-born  enthusiasm  prevail,  come  under  the  power  of  this 
great  world-evangelization  ideal  and  it  is  transformed.  A  new 
spirit  prevails.  A  new  type  of  church-life  is  developed.  A  spirit¬ 
ual  barometer  worrld  indicate  a  different  atmosphere.  The 
members  will  have  new  visions,  and  the  pastor  will  see  them 
too,  and  pulpit  aud  pew  will  be  changed — vastly  changed — for 
the  better. 


O— Obedience  and  Obtainment. 

The  privileges  of  the  The  Kingdom  are  for  the  friends  of 
the  King. 

The  mark  of  the  King’s  friends  is  definitely  set  forth  by 
Christ. 

“Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you.’’ 
It  is  Obedience. 

Friendship  then  is  the  condition  of  obtainment  and  obe¬ 
dience  is  the  evidence  of  friendship.  The  most  demonstrative 
protestations  without  obedience  avail  nothing. 

“Why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which 
I  say  ?” 

If  any  one  command  is  clear  and  definite  it  is  the  command 
to  evangelize  the  wotld.  Lest  we  might  think  that  in  this  case 
blessing  is  not  linked  to  obedience,  Christ  especially  declares 
that  it  is.  “Go”  he  says  “and”  (impliedly,  “if  ye  go”) 
“lo,  I  am  with  you  alway.”  The  individual,  the  congregation, 
the  denomination,  has  no  right  to  claim  the  blessing  (of  Christ’s 
presence)  unless  they  render  the  obedience  upon  which  it  is 
conditional. 

P — Progress. 

The  advance  made  by  any  part  of  the  world  along  moral 
intellectual,  or  social  lines  in  general,  is  cause  of  gladness 
for  the  world  at  large.  No  movement  has  done  so  much  to 
secure  this  advance  as  Missions.  We  quote  an  eloquent  testi¬ 
mony  from  the  India  Watchman ,  as  given  by  Prof.  MacKenzie: 

“Seventy  years  ago,  the  fires  of  Suttee  were  publicly  blazing 
in  the  Presidency  towns  of  Madras,  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  and 
all  over  India,  the  fires  of  Suttee,  in  which  the  screaming  and, 
struggling  widow,  in  many  cases  herself  a  mere  child,  was 
bound  to  the  body  of  her  husband;  and  with  him  burned  to 
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ashes.  Seventy  years  ago  young  infants  were  publicly  thrown 
into  the  Ganges,  as  sacrifices  to  the  god  of  the  river.  Seventy 
years  ago  young  men  and  maidens,  decked  with  flowers,  were 
slain  in  Hindoo  temples  before  the  hideous  idol  of  the  goddess 
Kali,  or  hacked  to  pieces  at  the  Meras,  that  their  quivering 
flesh  might  be  given  to  propitiate  the  god  of  the  soil.  Seventy 
years  ago  the  cars  of  Juggernaut  were  rolling  over  India, 
crushing  hundreds  of  human  victims  annually  beneath  their 
wheels.  Seventy  years  ago  lepers  were  burned  alive,  devotees 
publicly  starved  themselves  to  death,  children  brought  their 
parents  to  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  and  hastened  their 
death  by  filling  their  mouths  with  the  sand  and  water  of  the 
so-called  sacred  river.  Seventy  years  ago  the  swinging  festival 
attracted  thousands  to  see  the  poor  writhing  wretches,  with 
iron  hooks  thrust  through  the  muscles  of  their  backs,  swinging 
in  mid-air  in  honor  of  their  gods.  For  these  scenes,  which 
disgraced  India  seventy  years  ago,  we  may  now  look  in  vain. 
And  need  I  remind  you  that  every  one  of  these  changes  for  the 
better  is  due  directly  to  missionary  enterprise,  and  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  ?  It  was  Christian  missionaries,  and  those  who 
supported  them,  who  proclaimed  and  denounced  these  tremend¬ 
ous  evils.  Branded  as  fanatics  and  satirized  as  fools,  they  ceased 
not  until,  one  by  one,  these  hideous  hallucinations  were  sup¬ 
pressed.” 


Q— Quieted  Quibbling. 

Even  on  the  general  principle  that  Satan  always  finds 
some  mischief  for  idle  hands  to  do,  it  is  expedient  to  arouse  a 
deep  interest  in  missions  in  a  congregation.  But  there  is  a 
broader  truth  than  this  on  which  to  stand.  Give  a  man  a  great 
truth  to  live  by  and  unworthy  and  insignificant  things  will 
be  crowded  out  of  his  life. 

The  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection  will  be  manifested. 
An  idle  congregation,  one  that  is  not  rallied  to  aggressive  ef¬ 
fort,  will  soon  develop  bickering  and  tattle,  quibbling  and 
complaints.  But  when  the  great  flood  of  missionary  ardor  rolls 
in,  all  the  puddles  are  engulfed  or  swept  away.  Just  as  a 
nation  forgets  in  a  measure  its  own  political  differences  when 
it  confronts  a  foreign  foe,  so  a  congregation  ignores  the  things 


which,  if  encouraged,  might  become  differences,  when  the 
members  are  united  in  aggressive  warfare  against  the  kingdom 
of  evil.  Foreign  missions  means  home  harmony.  The  best 
cure  for  the  spirit  of  dissension  if  it  has  been  aroused  within  a 
congregation  is  not  a  direct  attack  upon  it.  Often-times  far 
more  will  be  accomplished  by  ignoring  the  evil  and  indirectly 
seeking  its  cure  through  a  revival  of  missionary  zeal. 


R — Revival  of  Religion. 

Death  came  to  the  devoted  missionary  Harriet  Newell 
before  she  had  completed  her  first  year  of  missionary  labor. 
Was  her  influence  for  good  lost  ?  Not  by  any  means.  Trace 
just  one  ray  of  the  light  which  shone  out  from  that  consecrated 
life,  and  witness  its  illuminating  power. 

A  memorial  volume  telling  her  life-story,  which  was  issued 
by  friends,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  lady  whose  home  was  at 
Smyrna,  N.  Y.  The  town  had  never  had  a  church  or  Sunday 
school.  The  reading  of  this  book  so  stirred  up  that  one 
woman,  that  a  spiritual  awakening  which  transformed  the 
community  was  the  result. 

The  sending  of  a  missionary  to  the  heathen,  led  to  the 
coming  of  the  gospel  with  new  power  to  the  heedless  in  the 
home  land.  We  may  well  believe  that  funds  furnished  for 
missions  by  a  congregation,  the  expenditure  of  wThich  results 
in  awakening  distant  communities  to  the  saving  power  of 
Christ,  will  yield  interest — spiritual  usury—  for  the  givers. 

The  fact  is  that  the  spiritual  life  of  many  a  congregation 
has  been  deepened,  and  waning  energies  have  been  revived,  by 
giving  to  the  cause  of  missions.  Would  you  promote  a  deeper 
spirituality,  would  you  shake  off  slumbering  sluggishness,  agi¬ 
tate  the  cause  of  missions. 


S — Scientific  Gains. 

Not  long  since  a  large  volume  was  issued  which  catalogues 
the  contributions  which  have  been  made  to  science  by  mission¬ 
aries  who  have  been  sent  out  by  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  This 
volume  quotes  the  remark  of  Professor  Agassiz:  “Few  are 
aware  how  much  we  owe  to  missionaries  both  for  their  in¬ 
telligent  observation  of  facts  and  for  their  collection  of  speci- 
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mens.  We  must  look  to  them  not  a  little  for  aid  in  our  efforts 
to  advance  future  science.”  Prof.  Mackenzie,  referring  to  this, 
cites  numerous  special  cases  in  which  science  has  been  deeply 
indebted  to  the  courage,  persistence  and  intelligent  observation 
of  missionary  pioneers. 

It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  the  scientific  returns  of 
missionary  enterprise,  the  contribution  to  the  world’s  field  of 
knowledge,  and  the  supplying  of  data  with  which  to  work  out 
the  great  problems  of  life,  have  richly  repaid  civilized  nations 
for  all  their  expenditure  of  lives  and  gold. 

All  this  of  course  is  only  a  side  issue  of  mission  work,  a 
thing  by  the  way;  the  shavings  and  sawdust  of  the  missionary 
workshop  whose  main  work  is  to  refit  temples  for  the  Holy 
Ghost’s  indwelling.  But  it  shows  us  one  of  the  phases  of  the 
many  sided  reflex  influence  of  missions.  If  any  scientist  is  in¬ 
clined  to  sneer  at  missionaries,  let  him  remember  that  mission¬ 
aries  have  won  for  him  many  of  the  instances  upon  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  which  he  builds  his  theory. 

T — Trophies. 

Although  “the  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal,  while 
things  that  are  not  seen  are  eternal,”  an  occasional  concrete 
example  of  the  Gospel’s  transforming  influence  upon  character 
reacts  very  favorably  upon  our  faith. 

We  believe  in  God’s  power  to  save  men  from  sin,  the  guilt 
and  the  power  of  it.  But  an  occasional  notable  instance, a  miracle 
of  grace,  seen  by  or  reported  to  us,  stimulates.  Trophies  sent 
back  from  the  advance  lines  reassure  the  heart  and  make  gos¬ 
pel  triumphs  seem  more  real. 

The  story  of  missions  is  a  city  directory  of  the  New 
Jerusalem:  it  is  a  catalogue  of  saints  and  heroes:  it  is  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  trophies  taken  in  battle  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
King. 

Nothing  will  so  quicken  the  spiritual  pulse  and  steady  a 
wavering  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Gospel  as  the  annals  of 
missionary  triumphs  over  brutish  sin  and  slavish  superstition. 
If  any  one  desires  to  feel  this  thrill  let  him  read  “The  New 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  by  Dr.  Pierson. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  illustrations  of  the  transform¬ 
ing  power  of  the  cross,  is  the  story  of  the  two  natives  who, 
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when  Livingstone  died,  1500  miles  from  the  African  coast,  bore 
his  body  on  their  shoulders  that  whole  distance  and  delivered 
it  to  the  British  Consul.  It  required  nine  months  of  most 
arduous  effort  and  dangerous  travel,  but  they  bravely  persisted 
until  their  self-imposed  task  was  accomplished.  And  they  did 
all  this,  these  two  men  who  but  a  little  while  before  had  been 
degraded  savages, — because  the  love  of  God  had  entered  their 
hearts  and  awakened  noble  Christ-like  sentiments  of  loyal 
devotion  and  brave  friendship. 

With  what  force  such  a  case  comes  to  us  as  an  evidence  of 
the  living  power  of  the  Gospel. 

How  fresh  and  mighty  the  old  Gospel  seems  to  us  as  we 
see  its  unabated  power  for  good. 

The  story  of  its  present-day  trophies  fills  us  with  the  glad 
assurance  of  a  triumphant  faith. 


U— -Unity. 

Do  you  remember  those  two  Scotchmen  of  whom  it  was 
said  that  they  argued  together,  but  they  prayed  apart  ?  That 
is  both  the  cause  and  the  outcome  of  a  great  part  of  petty  sec¬ 
tarian  controversy. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  state  the  case  more  emphatically 
than  Macauley  put  it;  he  said: 

“/«  the  presence  of  men  who  worship  a  cow,  the  differences 
between  evangelical  Christians  are  positively  insignificant .” 

A  prominent  French  Christian  said  not  long  since;  “I  un¬ 
derstand  that  you  are  discussing  the  questions  of  ‘hymns  or 
psalms.’  Over  in  France  men  are  asking  whether  there  be  a 
god."  In  line  with  this  it  has  frequently  happened  that  when 
Christian  workers  of  different  denominational  affiliations  stand 
within  the  awful  shadow  of  heathen  superstition,  they  huddle 
together.  In  contrast  with  heathenism,  their  own  shades  of 
difference  seem  so  petty  and  insignificant  that  they  gladly  al¬ 
low  them  to  be  forgotten,  and  they  unite  in  holding  up  the 
light  of  the  world,  the  Cross  of  the  Christ,  in  the  midst  of  the 
world’s  dense  darkness,  and  hopeless  misery.  The  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this,  and 
many  other  illustrations  are  not  wanting  and  thus,  out  of  our 
efforts  to  bring  the  “fluttered  folk  and  wild,  half  devil  and  half 
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child’’  to  Christ,  we  ourselves  come  closer  together  in  the  bonds 
of  Christian  unity,  the  communion  of  the  saints. 

As  Carey,  the  dissenting  Baptist,  lay  dying  in  India,  the 
stately  dignitary  of  the  church  of  England  humbly  knelt  to 
receive  his  blessing.  They  were  miles  apart  ecclesiastical^ 
but  their  common  interest  in  the  blessed  work  of  missions  had 
made  them  as  one  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 


V— Vigorous  Vitality. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  wherever  you  find  a  church  enlisted 
in  missionary  effort,  you  will  find  a  church  throbbing  with 
spiritual  vitality. 

It  is  encouraging  and  suggestive  to  remember  that  though 
the  missionary  activity  may  be  a  result  of  spiritual  awakening, 
it  may  also  be  utilized  as  a  means  for  quickening  the  church’s 
energies. 

Carey  did  his  best  to  arouse  the  Baptist  churches  near  his 
home  in  England  to  greater  earnestness.  It  was  slow  and  dis¬ 
couraging  work.  He  finally  persuaded  them  to  send  out  a 
missionary— he  himself  being  chosen.  There  was  as  yet,  little 
evidence  of  interest,  just  enough  to  ensure  his  being  sent.  But 
his  letters  hardly  began  to  come  back  from  India  before  the 
spiritual  and  missionary  awakening  came.  As  one  has  written, 
"‘The  best  possible  way  to  forward  the  work  of  evangelization 
at  home  is  to  push  missions  abroad  with  all  ardor  and  energy.” 

A  writer  of  Carey’s  own  times  said  of  the  missiouar}^  efforts 
being  pressed  that  they  “had  a  most  powerful  tendency  to 
unite  the  devoted  servants  of  Christ  of  every  denomination  in 
the  bonds  of  brotherly  love,  and  to  awaken  zeal  to  help  the 
perishing  multitudes  in  our  own  country.” 

When  we  breathe  in  pure  air  the  little  red  corpuscles  float¬ 
ing  along  in  the  blood  channels  of  the  body  suck  the  oxygen 
out  of  it,  and,  laden  with  it,  go  on  their  way  to  the  extremities, 
imparting  new  vigor  to  all  the  organs.  When  a  man  or  a  con¬ 
gregation  takes  great  deep  breaths  of  the  missionary  atmos¬ 
phere — the  kind  of  air  that  contains  more  spiritual  oxygen  than 
any  other — the  whole  man,  the  whole  congregation  is  vitalized. 
Its  power  for  good  is  increased  a  hundredfold. 

It  seems  like  a  far  cry  to  arouse  a  congregation’s  interest 
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in  the  Hottentots,  in  order  to  get  them  to  feel  like  doing  their 
duty  by  the  people  in  the  alley  back  of  the  church,  or  any 
other  home  duty.  But  to  the  natural  man  the  unnatural  law 
Seems  to  be  generally  in  force  in  the  spiritual  world,  so  that 
this  case  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

If  you  cannot  arouse  your  fellow  Christians  to  keen  and 
vital  interest  in  the  reform  of  the  people  in  your  own  commun¬ 
ity  directly,  try  to  lead  them  to  that  effort  via  South  Africa,  or 
China  or  Japan. 

W— Waste  Utilized. 

Christ  drove  out  the  evil  spirits  in  possession,  and  as  a 
result  the  demoniac  of  Gadara,  clad  and  in  his  right  mind, 
became  a  herald  of  the  cross.  A  life  which  was  worse  than 
wasted,  became  a  mighty  force  for  the  uplifting  of  others. 

Saul’s  case  is  one  to  the  point  also.  The  flashlight  of  the 
Divine  Artist  paints  upon  the  sensitive  film  of  his  soul  spiritual 
images  which  are  developed  in  the  dark  room  of  Damascus 
Saul,  the  persecutor,  became  Paul  the  heroic  apostle,  whose 
influence  for  good,  no  man  can  measure. 

The  slave  trade  in  Africa  snatched  away  from  their 
homes  during  several  hundred  years,  40,000,000  blacks,  all  but 
five  out  of  every  hundred  of  them  dying  on  their  cruel  journey 
to  the  land  of  slavery.  Christ  went  to  Africa  in  the  person  of 
a  self-sacrificing  missionary.  An  escaped  slave  boy  was 
rescued  from  heathenism,  and  trained  for  heaven.  Think  of 
the  result.  Bishop  Crowther  was  given  to  the  church,  a  man 
whose  influence  for  good  among  his  people  could  hardly  be 
estimated. 

Now  if  the  helping  of  a  part  of  the  race  is  the  helping  of 
the  whole;  if  all  other  parts  share  in  the  welfare  of  any  one) 
think  what  it  means  to  rescue  these  wasted  forces — these  per¬ 
verted  lives — and  to  utilize  them  for  Christ  and  his  kingdom. 

How  much  it  would  mean  to  be  able,  by  the  skill  of  the 
student  of  plant  life,  to  convert  some  widespread  noxious  weed 
into  a  nutritious  breadstuff  plant  for  the  sustenance  of  the  race* 
But  how  much  more  it  means — means  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  race — to  take  lives,  prolific  in  morally  disastrous  influ¬ 
ences,  and  by  the  change  wrought  by  the  new  birth  to  make 
them  fountains  of  living  water,  fruitful  branches  on  the  tree 
of  life. 
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X— Xavierism. 


This  is  an  age  in  w  hich  the  mercantile  spirit  is  supposed 
to  be  in  the  saddle.  Competition  is  credited  with  wearing  the 
crown,  and  selfseeking  is  a  predominant  trait. 

It  is  probable  that  this  is  a  warped  estimate  and  that  latent 
heroism  and  readiness  for  self  renunciation  are  merely  awaiting 
a  sufficiently  audible  trumpet  peal  to  assert  themselves;  or  that 
they  are  already  asserting  themselves. 

Be  this  as  it  may  the  world  always  needs  some  stimulus  in 
this  direction.  The  spirit  which  thinks  more  of  others’  good 
than  of  its  own  comfort  is  never  too  much  in  evidence. 

The  field  of  missions  arrays  before  us  a  long  list  of  shining 
examples  of  utter  unselfishness.  It  has  enriched  in  history, 
and  through  it  our  lives,  with  glorious  visions  of  lives  whose 
music  was  unmarred  by  a  single  discordant  note  of  self-seeking. 

Because  he  was  one  of  the  first  ( 1506),  and  because  he  grew 
in  such  unpromising  soil,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  use  the  name 
of  Xavier,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Jesuit,  to  designate  the  class- 
trait,  “utter  self-abnegation.” 

Gladly  giving  up  all  his  earthly  prospects  he  laid  down  his 
life  upon  the  altar  of  service  without  reservation.  Crude  and 
narrow  as  his  religious  ideas  were  he  gave  himself  to  Christ’s 
work  as  he  understood  it  in  such  total  surrender  that  he 
quickly  “burned  out  for  God.” 

It  is  by  no  means  implied  that  his  course  was  without 
parallel,  far  from  it.  Throngs  have  done  likewise.  It  is  one 
of  the  glories  of  mission  work  that  the  missionary  heaven  is  so 
bright  with  its  myriad  stars;  “men  who  counted  not  their  lives 
dear — men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.” 

They  have  bequeathed  to  the  church  a  rich  legacy,  the 
memory  of  absolutely  surrendered  lives.  Some  men  invent 
ingenious  machinery  and  our  material  comforts  are  increased; 
some  men  gain  great  victories  and  our  liberty  is  secured;  some 
men  sway  us  by  their  eloquence  and  they  clarify  our  moral 
judgments;  and  some  men — missionary  heroes— give  us  object 
lessons  in  whole  hearted  consecration  and  their  example  spurs 
our  sluggish  natures  on  to  holier  living. 

Y-Youth  Yoked. 

Unyoked;  untrained  by  active  service  for  Christ,  the  young 
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people  of  a  church  may  very  easily  break  an  earnest  pastor’s 
heart. 

Yoked;  taught  to  serve;  disciplined  by  cross-bearing;  de¬ 
veloped  by  self-denial,  they  become  the  joy  and  support  of 
his  soul. 

Missionary  effort  affords  a  noble  field  for  the  development 
of  youthful  capabilities  and  the  steadying  of  youthful  con¬ 
verts. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  movement  pilots  have  been  quick 
to  discover  and  make  good  use  of  this  fact,  and  the  results 
have  fully  proven  their  wisdom.  The  missionary  committee, 
topics,  programs,  tithe-givers’  league,  have  been  in  part  the  salt 
which  has  kept  the  movement  from  spoiling. 

A  church  needs  to  awaken  missionary  interest  and  to  foster 
missionary  effort,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  young  people.  They 
need  the  enrichment  and  the  opportunities  which  this  work 
will  bring  to  their  lives  in  order  that  they  may  thrive. 


Z — Zest. 

Enlargement  of  sphere  should  mean  increase  of  enthusiasm. 
Narrow  limits,  an  unvarying  routine;  every-day  familiarity  with 
every  detail  disenchants. 

Participation  in  a  world-movement  wakens  one;  stimulates; 
gives  zest. 

We  are  just  as  truly  helping  “the  Kingdom”  to  come  when 
we  carry  Christ-love  into  the  tenement  house  around  the  corner 
as  when  we  carry  it  into  “Inland  China.”  But  to  do  both,  is  to 
do  each  better.  The  familiar  is  in  danger  of  becoming  hum¬ 
drum  and  common  place.  It  voices  no  appeal  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Now  our  real  zeal  for  it  will  not  be  lessened  but  rather 
intensified,  if  we  open  our  hearts  to  our  many-hued  kin  beyond 
the  sea  and  gain  zest  for  the  work  in  general  by  developing 
interest  in  these  distant  folk. 

A  letter  from  our  yoke-fe  low  in  Turkey  or  Japan  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  a  drop-letter  from  a  fellow  city  mission-worker,  mailed 
and  delivered  the  same  morning.  The  former  has  a  suggestion 
of  other  climes,  of  strange  peoples;  of  unfamiliar  social  con¬ 
ditions, all  of  which  help  to  increase  the  diameter  of  our  horizon 
and  to  extend  our  sphere  of  interest.  And  work  gains  in  zest. 
We  catch  glimpses  of  a  re-unified  race:  of  our  common  origin 
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and  our  common  goal.  Color  and  nationality,  language  and 
social  customs  are  forgotten  and  we  see  the  whole  world  moving 
on  “toward  that  one  divine  event.”  And  we  are  helping,  not 
merely  in  the  redemption  of  Smitliville,  but  of  the  world  [ 
We  realize  that  our  work  is  not  the  petty  grind  we  have  some¬ 
times  been  tempted  to  consider  it;  and  the  magnitude  of  it 
dawns  upon  us.  And  as  a  result  of  this  larger  vision  w7e  gird 
up  our  loins  for  our  special  task  with  freshened  interest  and 
new  zest,  and  in  this  way  foreign  mission  work  stimulates 
home  mission  work. 


What  One  Congregation  Did. 

What  has  been  done  can  be  done.  If  this  is  true,  there  is 
splendid  field  of  opportunity  suggested  by  the  work  of  Louis 
Harms  of  Hermannsburgh,  who  died  in  1865.  He  possessed 
very  ordinary  talents, judged  by  the  ordinary  clerical  standards, 
but  he  was  full  of  love  to  Christ,  and  his  whole  life  was  con¬ 
centrated  upon  the  w7ork  of  promoting  missions.  Although  at». 
first  he  found  the  people  of  his  country  charge  uninterested, 
and  ready  to  meet  his  proposals  with  objections,  he  prayerfully 
persisted  until  he  communicated  his  zeal  to  others,  and  after 
awhile  the  whole  parish  was  aglow  with  self  sacrificing  interest 
in  the  plans  which  he  proposed.  Some  of  the  members  gave 
money,  some  gave  their  lands,  some  gave  their  time  in  large 
part,  and  some  gave  themselves,  volunteering  for  the  work. 
They  built  a  missionary  ship  and  provided  sailors  for  it.  They 
published  missionary  literature.  A  training  school  was  founded 
for  preparing  missionaries,  and  a  work  for  the  spread  of 
Christ’s  cause  by  missions  was  inaugurated,  which  God  signal ? 

ly  blessed,  and  which  is  still  being  carried  on.  There  are  today 
more  than  sixty  foreign  mission  stations,  with  more  than  three 
hundred  workers  engaged  in  proclaiming  the  everlasting  gospel 
in  the  waste  places  of  the  heathen  world.  All  this  has  been 
brought  about,  under  God,  through  the  agency  of  one  man  who 
was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  missions  himself,  and  who  set  his 
congregation  on  fire  by  his  zeal.  He  knew  how  to  pray  and 
he  knew  how  to  plan.  He  was  not  only  characterized  by  holy 
zeal,  but  also  by  holy  tact.  He  directed  all  the  forces  of  his 
life  toward  the  gaining  of  one  great  end,  and  he  gained  it.  Not 
only  did  the  work  accomplish  untold  good  abroadt  but  it 
revolutionized  the  home  church,  and  brought  to  the  people 
such  blessings  as  they  had  never  dreamed  of  before. 
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